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The Spirit of Christmas 


The popular song “When the Lights Come on Again All Over the 
World” tells of the happy times we shall all be having when the war is over 
and the men of the world all return to their homes and families and peace 
reigns again. 

Almost two thousand years ago a little baby boy who was born in a 
manger came to show us the way not only to turn the lights on all over the 
world, but to keep them turned on. We can do this by loving one another 
and trying always to do for others what we would have them do for us. This 
spirit of loving co-operation is what we mean when we talk of the spirit of 
Christmas. The spirit of Christmas is the Christ Spirit. 

When we speak or think of Christmas, we immediately think of the 
happy things we want to do for those we love and of the gifts we hope to 
give them at Christmas time. The Christ Spirit, the Christmas spirit, in us makes 
us want to give just as it inspired the Wise Men of old to bring rich gifts 
to the Christ child. The Bible story tells us how the Wise Men when they 
came into the house where the young child was with Mary His mother fell 
down and worshipped Him, and opening their treasures offered Him gifts, 
gold and frankincense and myrrh. The Wise Men loved the baby Jesus and 
brought Him gifts to show their love. You see their love came first and was 
of more importance than their gifts. The same is true of our Christmas 
giving. We love first and give our gifts to show our love. So whatever your 
gift is, and to whomsoever you give it, give first your love; for as a great poet 
has said, “The gift without the giver is bare.” 

Perhaps none of our gifts will be gold or frankincense or myrrh, but our 
love will be just as true as the love the Wise Men gave the Christ child. We 
can think of the gold of the Wise Men as the richness of our love, the 
frankincense as its beauty, and the myrrh as its enduring quality. 

If each of us turns the light on in his own little world the lights will 


come on all over the world. 
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Thank You for Christmas 


By Theobel ws Alleeson 


Thank You, little Christ, for Christmas, 
Loveliest day of all the year! 

Thank you for the soft snow falling, 
For the golden church bells calling, 
And for home and friends so dear. 


Thank You, little Christ, for Christmas. Thank You, little Christ, for Christmas. 


May all children love it too; Gladly I will do my part; 
Free and happy, gay and singing, When the manger star is glistening 
Let them hear the joy bells ringing And the silent world is listening, 


In a world all brave and new. 


% 


I will give to You my heart. 
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By Adele Haberlein 


66 OW, Norma, you and Sylva Lovich come 

next. You will bring the urn and Sylva the 
blue bowl. Take hold of hands and walk quietly. 
Remember it is the baby Jesus you are coming to 
see.” 

Miss Preston’s voice rose above the chattering of 
the children backstage and the rustle of those in 
front who were awaiting their turn in the pageant 
practice. 

“Norma, take Sylva’s hand!” Miss Preston re- 
peated. 

A heavy blanket of silence settled over the audi- 
torium. The pupils in front waited breathlessly. 
Those behind the scenes pushed and shoved to 
catch a glimpse of Norma Knapp. 

“I won't!” Norma’s voice trembled with anger. 
“I won't be in the pageant at all!” She gave the 
teacher a defiant look and marched off the stage, 
her shoulders very straight and square. 

Miss Preston clapped her hands sharply. 

“Children, ready! Yuki San, you may come with 
Sylva. Bring the urn. Walk softly.” 

It had happened so quickly that the children 
scarcely realized it had happened at all. Only 
Norma felt that the world had come to an end. 
What would Miss Preston do to her? And Mr. 
Hefflin, the principal—would he expel her? 

Mumbled phrases came to her as she walked quick- 
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ly down the aisle to the back of the auditorium. § it w 
“Good for you!” " 


“Whew! That took nerve.” 

“Wait till ‘Heffy’ hears about this!’ 

And then Norma was out of the room, running 
to her locker. 

It was dusk outside, and snow fell gently in 
great, soft white flakes on Norma’s hot face. They 
clung to her long, brown lashes and melted, so 
that she was not sure whether it was snow or tears 
that ran down over her cheeks. 

At the corner Bart caught up with her. 

“Gee, Norm, that was a dumb trick! Whatever 
made you do it?” he asked with the freedom a 
brother uses when he talks to his sister. 

“It was not dumb!” Norma declared. “I said this 
morning that Miss Preston hadn’t better ask me to 
team up with one of those foreigners. Our school’s 
getting too full of them, and we girls aren't going 
to take them in. We're going to start a campaign 
against them.” 

“Girls!” Bart scoffed. ‘“Girls never have any real 
good reason for doing anything. Why, you're a 
foreigner yourself.” 

“I am not!” Norma’s voice was shrill with in- 
dignation. “I’m an American!” 

“Well, to Yuki and Madleno and all of them, 
you're a foreigner.” 
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Norma gasped, but before she had an answer 
ready Bart said: “Sylva can’t help it because she 
wasn’t born in the United States. And how do 
you know she wouldn’t rather be a Czechoslovak 
anyway ?”” 

Norma knew that tears and not snow were lying 
wet and warm and salty on her trembling lips. 

“J—I don’t care. They have no business being in 
the pageant. Nobody wants to hold hands with— 
with any of them.” 

Bart snorted but did not bother to answer, and 
Norma was afraid to say anything more. She did 
not care to have him know that she was crying. 

On the back porch she stopped to stamp the 
snow from her galoshes. “You better keep mum 
about all this, mister,” she warned Bart, “or I'll get 
even with you if it takes me all winter!” 


T THE dinner table Norma moved a bite of 
mashed potatoes back of the carrots on her 
plate and a bite of carrots back of the potatoes, but 
she could not eat. She looked up to find her mother 
watching her with a queer expression on her face. 
Did Mother know? Had Miss Preston called up 
and tattled ? 
Norma began poking food into her mouth, but 
it was hard to swallow. 
“Why don’t you and Bart go down to the garage 


after dinner ?’’ Mrs. Knapp asked. “Mr. Newell has 
the Bethlehem stage almost finished.” 

The old county garage was the favorite haunt of 
all the children in Norfolk. They went there when- 
ever they had a chance. Mr. Newell had partitioned 
off living quarters for himself at one end, and had 
spent the leisure time of almost two years in trans- 
forming the rest of the abandoned building into an 
art gallery. He had built stages along either side, 
and on them he had set scenes from the life of 
Christ, carving the tiny figures by hand, building 
the backgrounds and painting the drops until the 
bare, brick place had become so beautiful and so 
interesting that it was the pride of the whole town. 

Now, at Christmastime, he was working on a 
miniature stable for the Bethlehem setting. 

Usually Norma would have been thrilled at her 
mother’s suggestion, but tonight it meant only an 
escape from questions in case Miss Preston had 
called. 

“You're a peach, Mother,” Bart said, and poked 
his sister with an elbow. “Speak up, Sis! Show your 
gratitude.” 

Norma smiled weakly. ‘‘Sure, I'll go.” Her voice 
sounded flat even to her own ears, and she was more 
conscious than ever that her mother was watching 
her. 

Miss Preston might have waited, might have 
given her a chance to tell it first. Teachers were 
just naturally mean, she decided, although 
she had never felt that way about them before. 

“Tl take care of the dishes tonight,” Mrs. 
Knapp said. “You two run along so you won't 
be too late getting home. Everyone says this 
Bethlehem scene is the loveliest of them all.” 

“If it beats the resurrection scene, it’s a 
honey!” Bart argued. 

Mrs. Knapp continued: “Mrs. Harmon told 
me this afternoon that the figures are more 


“Promise me, Sylva, that you will be in the 
pageant.” 


beautiful and more interesting than any Mr. 
Newell has made, and that he has a new idea 
for the scene. It isn’t going to be historically 
correct, but it is more appealing, she said.” 

Norma was sure that her mother held her a 
wee bit closer when she kissed her good-by. 
She wanted to stay at home, right there in 
Mother’s arms, and have a good cry. But she 
would have to explain why she was crying, 
and right now she could not think of any very 
reasonable explanation for the way she had 
acted about the Christmas pageant. 
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It was still snowing as she and Bart trudged “And why not, I'd like to know?” Mr. Newcll oo” , 


down Maxon Street, and the wind was rising so persisted. “The baby King came to all the worl |, cang 

that drifts were beginning to pile against walls and Americans, Chinese, Czechoslovaks, everyone!” . 

in corners. They looked like great bowls of freshly “Not Czechoslovaks,” Sylva said stubbornly. i: 

whipped frosting. “Look!” Mr. Newell began to empty his pocke's, J *° FS 
7 The garage was light and warm, and already “You'll see. I have a new idea for the Christmas 4 
4 many people, both old and young, had come to see stage.” He set one little doll after another out upon 


the progress being made. News traveled fast in the stable floor. “See, Sylva. Instead of three W se bea 
the little town of Norfolk, and everybody knew Men and a few shepherds, we will have people from 


that the Bethlehem scene was almost finished. every nation in the whole world coming to worship 
: “Let’s start here,” Bart said. “I always like to the Christ.” Bart 
4 see them all every time I come.” Norma watched in fascination. It was like some ; I 
“O. K.,” Norma agreed. Nothing made much wonderful show being played there before her eyes seid 
4 difference to her. as the old man set the tiny figures in position. ae 
q They had plenty of room at that end of the “Come, Sylva,” Mr. Newell invited. “You shall be 
: building because most of the visitors were crowded help. Now, let’s see, who shall we put here?” “_ 
about the stage where Mr. Newell was at work. Sylva picked up a doll without hesitation. “This 9 - . 
“Funniest thing,” Bart said. “A fellow sees some- one,” she said quickly. cal 

thing new every time he comes, something he never Norma peeked over Bart’s shoulder. It was a little  'S 
saw before.” girl doll with an urn in her two dainty hands. It oil 
. “Sure you do,” Norma answered. “Mr. Newell might have been Norma herself, her very self. re 
A changes a lamp or adds a star or something when- “Good!” Mr. Newell smiled across at Sylva. ye 
ever he happens to think of an improvement. He “‘And here, see this dear little Czechslovak gir! on Ju 

told me he did.” her knees? We will set them close together. So!” 7 


“Boy, but he’s got patience!” Bart admired. ‘‘Each “Oh, no!’ Sylva cried. “We can’t!” She reached after 
one of those tiny little trees is cut out separately, and 
yet they look as if they had grown right there.” 

The crowd had thinned so that only a few chil- 
dren were left when Norma and Bart reached the 
Bethlehem stage. 

“Now, Sylva, where do you stand when you come 
i on in the school pageant, and what gift do you bring 
7 to the little King?’ Mr. Newell’s gentle voice was 

like a clap of thunder in Norma’s ears. She stepped 
behind Bart quickly, for there, right in front of him, 
was Slyva Lovich. 

“I am not going to stand anywhere, and I am not 
going to carry the lovely blue bowl either,” Sylva 
said. ‘The Americans do not want me. They think 
the little Jesus belongs only to them.” 

Norma could not see Sylva’s face, but she could 
hear the low, quivering voice very distinctly. There 
was no anger in it, only sadness and disappointment. 

“Tut, tut!” Mr. Newell moved one of the Wise 
Men closer to the manger and peered over his 
glasses at Sylva. ‘““Why everybody must be in the 
pageant. It will be so beautiful—all the colored 
robes and the bright gifts! Who is it that does not 
want you?” 

Sylva scraped the sole of one shoe over the 
rough cement floor. In a moment she said slowly: 
“T will not tell her name, but she is the prettiest girl se 
in the whole school, so she has to be in the pageant. ." re : 2 
And if she is, why—why, I can’t be!” Bart held up his hand behind his m« ther gp": - 


| 

| 

| 
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out to move the kneeling figure, but Mr. Newell 
caught her hand. He looked steadily into her eyes. 

“Promise me, Sylva, that you will be in the 
pageant. You want to, don’t you?” Mr. Newell 
asked kindly. 

Sylva nodded, but did not speak. 

“Then you must,” he said. “Those who want to 


bring gifts to the little Jesus.are the ones who must | 


bring them. The others can stay away.” 

Norma did not wait to hear any more. She caught 
Bart’s sleeve and pulled him away with her. 

“I don’t blame you for not wanting to stay,” he 
seid in an accusing voice when they were out in the 
snow once more. 

Norma did not answer. Bart shivered. “Brr! That 
wind’s so cold it stings,” he added. 

Still Norma said nothing. The wind felt like a 
cool, comforting hand against her hot face. The 
night was one of the most beautiful she had ever 
seen. She had decided exactly what she was going 
‘o do, and now everything in the world was beauti- 
ful and right. 

Just before they reached home Norma said: “‘Lis- 
ten, Bart, will you promise me something? Right 
after we get in, will you go right to bed?” 


«ik. Norma saw his fingers were crossed. 


“Sure,” Bart said agreeably. ‘I get it. You want 
a talk with Mother.” He gave Norma a reassuring 
pat on the arm. 

Mrs. Knapp was at the telephone as they went in. 
“No, I won’t mention it,” she was saying. 

“Was that Miss Preston?’ Norma asked quickly 
as her mother set the receiver in its cradle. 

“Miss Preston? Why, no! It was Aunt Ellen.’ The 
surprise in her mother’s voice lifted an enormous 
load from Norma’s mind. Evidently Miss Preston 
had not called. 

“Well, good night, everyone,” Bart said. “I’m 
crawling into the hay.” He looked at Norma and 
held up his hand behind his mother’s back. Norma 
saw that his fingers were crossed. 

It was like waking from a bad dream to talk 
everything over with Mother. 

“You know what I believe I'll do,” Norma said, 
jumping up from the stool beside Mrs. Knapp. “I 
believe I'll call Miss Preston right now and tell 
her the plan.” 

Her face was radiant when she came back a few 
minutes later. 

“Now I can sleep,” she said with a happy laugh. 
“Miss Preston is all for it.” 


VERY eye was focused on Norma Knapp when 
she walked into class the next morning. The 
very room seemed to be holding its breath. 

But nothing happened. 

Miss Preston opened the hour as usual. Everything 
went along as on any other day. To all appearances 
she intended to ignore Norma and the whole affair. 

‘You must have been born under a lucky star,” 
Louise Shelton said at noon as she and Norma 


walked home for lunch. “Anybody else would 


have been expelled by now.” 

Norma’s face sobered. ““You’re right,” she said. 
“T guess I’m about the luckiest person ever.” 

After school the members of the pageant cast 
flocked into the auditorium to wait their turn on 
the stage. Only Norma Knapp was missing. 

Marilyn Wallace, at the piano, was playing “As 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night.” 

Joseph and Mary were in their places. The shep- 
herds came on. Then the Wise Men. 

Miss Preston said, “Now, Sylva, are you and Yuki 
San ready?” 

That. was Norma’s cue. She stepped out from the 
wings. Her heart was pounding, her breath caught in 
her throat, but she spoke quite clearly and distinctly, 
so that everyone heard. 

“Gould Yuki come on with Louise or someone 

(Turn to page 30) 
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Copyright 1943 by the Author 
(A sequel to the book “Jet’s Adventures”) 


By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Has Told So Far 


Jet Stockwell and his sister Sarah were pioneer children 
who lived with their father and mother, little brother Lonny, 
and Uncle John in a log cabin on their father’s homestead. 
Not far away Tod and Nancy Tanner lived with their 

arents in a covered wagon. Running Deer, an Indian boy, 
and his sister Moon Flower lived near by. 

Jet’s grandmother had given him a book when he left 
the bluegrass country. The book said that when we lose any- 
thing or anything is taken from us, a way for a new bless- 
ing is opened to us if we take the loss in the right spirit. 

Uncle John is dearly loved by all the Stockwell family, 
and Jet and Sarah fear he is going to leave them. To accept 
that as good is Jet’s present problem. 

During a camp meeting Jet and Ben go to the creek 
for a swim. The next morning Jet cannot find his knife. 
While the boys are looking for it Jet finds a dead tree full 
of wild honey. 

This proves a real treat for the people. They all rush to 
get the honey. The women make johnnycakes. The new 
preacher is so pleased about the honey that he gives Jet 
his bone-handled knife to replace the one Jet has lost. 

In the story Sarah says to Jet: “You lost your knife. Now 
you have a better one. You found the honey too. Maybe— 
maybe what Grandmother's book says is true.” 

Ben and Jet remember the strange music they had heard 
once when they had slipped away and gone swimming. Jet 
asks Ben, “Have you found out who made the music?” 

“No,” Ben answers. “But your Uncle John is going to 
leave your home,” he pants. “And I know where he is 
going—and why.” 


Part Five 


2 bad stood still and looked at Ben through the 
shadows. “Uncle John is going to leave the 
homestead and you know where he is going!” 
“Yes,” Ben said. “It was like this.” He pulled Jet 
farther back among the trees, away from the arbor. 
Ben’s father and Uncle John had come up and were 
taking their places on the log seats. When the men 
were seated Ben began again. “I went over to my 
father’s ‘wagon to get my jacket that was hanging on 
the endgate. My father and your uncle were sitting 
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on the wagon tongue talking. I couldn’t help hear- 
ing what they said.” 

“No,” Jet answered. “But where is Uncle John 
going? And when is he going to leave?” 

“If you are that curious, why didn’t you ask him 
long ago?” Then without waiting for Jet to answer 
Ben said: “But I'll tell you. You know the picture 
of the log cabin that you said your uncle had been 
drawing? That is the picture of the cabin he is going 
to build on his homestead; the land next to your 
father’s on the south. He is going to get married 
and live there.” 

Jet could not speak. Uncle John was going to leave 
them! And he was going to belong to someone else. 
Ben talked on: “My father said when the rocks 
and timbers were on the ground ready he would 
help put up the cabin. He would bring Mattie’s 
father, for Mr. Buxton makes better fireplaces and 
chimneys than anyone else. Your uncle is not going 
to have a dirt floor like the rest of us in his cabin. 
He is going to make a puncheon floor with split 
logs. He said that with Mr. Tanner’s sawmill near 
it could be done. And there’s to be a storage shed 
at the back.” 

Jet scarcely heard the description of the cabin as 
Ben told about it. His mind kept going over and 
over the one thought: Uncle John was going to 
leave. If he were just leaving for a time he might 
come back. But he was going to get married. That 
meant he would never live in the cabin with Father 
and Mother and Sarah and him and Lonny. 

Then Jet saw Mother standing at the end of the 
arbor. She was looking for him. He took hold of 
Ben’s arm and they went over and sat down on 
the last log in the row. The preacher took his place 
on the platform behind the stump, his Bible open 
before him. Lovingly he placed his hand on the 
open book and began reading verse after verse, 
chapter after chapter. 

Jet tried to sit still, tried to keep his mind on the 
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tall man and what he was saying. But his gaze 
wandered to his uncle, who sat between Father and 
Mr. Jeffries. Jet wondered when the new cabin 
would be started. Had the very spot on which it 
was to be built already been selected? Then Jet 
sat up with a start. Whom was Uncle John going 
to marry—someone at the settlement? No, his uncle 
did not know anyone there. Who could it be? Would 
it be someone like his mother, or Ben’s mother, or 
Mrs. Tanner? 


The preacher had stopped repeating verses and © 


chapters and was talking now. Jet heard Mr, Buxton 
across the aisle say amen. He saw his father and 
Ben’s father nod their heads in approval. Jet forced 
himself to pay attention. The deep voice of the 
circuit rider intoned the words, “Surely goodness 
and mercy will follow them who walk uprightly in 
the sight of the Lord.” Jet’s heart felt a wave of 
warmth and happiness. His father walked uprightly 
and he worshiped the Lord. Jet hoped to live as his 
father lived. 

Pine knots flickered low, then flared up brightly 
in the night breeze. Ben slapped at a mosquito that 
buzzed near his ear. He shuffled his feet, straightened 
his body, and crossed his arms in front of him. He 
looked at Jet from the corner of his eye. Then 
faintly in the distance Jet and Ben heard the crack 
of a whip and, fainter still, a wild whoop, then an- 
other, and another. If the men on the logs in front 
of them heard the sounds they gave no sign. The 
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preacher pushed his long black hair back from his 
forehead, drank water from the tin cup that sat on 
the stump, and talked on and on. 

A twig snapped under the trees in the shadows 
back of the log where Jet and Ben sat. Then Jet 
heard Sarah whisper, ‘‘Jetty, please come here.” 

Quickly Jet left his seat on the log. Ben was 
close by his side. When Jet stood near his sister out- 
side the glow of the pine knots, she said: “Jetty, you 
and Ben come stay at the wagon with Mattie and 
me. Pride is acting strangely. He was asleep by the 
campfire. Then suddenly he came running over to 
the wagon. He just sits by one of the front wheels 
and growls and growls at something. I told him 
to be quiet, but he won’t mind me. Lonny and 
Mattie’s little brother are asleep on the straw in 
the wagon bed. Mattie is sitting up on the spring_ 
seat watching over them while I’m here.” 

Jet and Ben went to the wagon with Sarah. Jet 
snapped his fingers and called to Pride. The dog 
beat an answer on the ground with his tail, then he 
growled again, keeping his place by the front wagon 
wheel. Jet dropped to his knees and patted the dog 
lovingly on the head. “Something has frightened 
him. He senses danger of some sort and he has come 
to the wagon to protect it. Sarah, have you or 
Mattie heard anything unusual at the other wag- 
ons?” 

“No,” Sarah said. 

“The cows staked out there in the open back of 


jet and Ben started toward the wagon, when out from between the side wheels jumped a full-grown coyote 
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the wagons have not been grazing,” Mattie told the 
boys. “They stand as if they were listening or 
watching something, and sometimes they pull on 
their stake ropes.” 

“Let’s go down the line and look at the wagons 


to see if anything is wrong,” 
Jet said. 

The boys started off, and 
Sarah climbed up on the spring 
seat with Mattie. Pride still sat 
by the front wheel, but he had 
stopped growling now that Jet 
had come and taken charge of 
things. The boys went to the 
Jeffries wagon first. There was 
their pallet ready and waiting. 
All was as it should be. They 
went on to the Buxton wagon. 
Nothing was amiss. The next 
wagon belonging to friends was 
inspected. The wagon cover at 
the end was not fastened se- 
curely. It flapped back and 
forth in the breeze. The boys 
easily tied the cord to that. 

There was one more wagon, 
the last in the row. Jet and Ben 
started toward it, when out 
from between the side wheels 
jumped a full-grown coyote. 
The boys coming up near the 
end of the wagon got a good 
look at him as he bounded 
away in the moonlight. Jet and 
Ben stood and watched the 
coyote out of sight. “No won- 
der Pride was frightened and 
the cows wouldn’t graze,” Ben 
said. 

“Running Deer and, Big 
Brother must be chasing coyotes 
tonight,” Jet said. “It may have 
been the cracking of their 
whips and their loud yelling 
whoops that we heard while 
we were still at the arbor.” 


“This sly old coyote that just ran out from under 
the wagon was wise enough to slip in here and 
rest a spell and catch his breath,” Ben said. “And 
judging from the way he started off he will be good 
for another chase.” 

“If those coyotes are not run away from this part 
of the country,” Jet said anxiously, “they may catch 
some of our young calves,” 
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“We should get our ponies and go out and help § was 

Running Deer and Big Brother,” Ben said. ming 
The boys went back to the wagon where the girls J the ti 
waited. Pride was on the spring seat between then, “W 
When the boys told what had happened, Jet asked, fj impat 

“Will you girls be afraid now “Li 

that we have chased the coyote ff talk. 
away from the wagons?” The 

Hap Py “Not with Pride here to quick 
warn us,” they declared. dance 
Thoughts “If the satiblade is over and ff Jet’s | 

Father and Mother come back § heard 

to the wagon before we «e. § reach 

If you will memorize the happy pecs oy turn,” Jet told Sarah, “tell them 9 emir 
Sey it that Ben and I went on our four 
morning and repeat it to yourself each ponies to help chase a coyote.” f very 
time you think of it through the day. The boys went over to the seal 
For the week of December 5 trees and untied their ponies. repea 
God’s love so fills my heart and | They held them to a walk until J over. 
mind ’ they were some distance from Af 
That it goes out to all mankind. the grove. When the sound § mus: 
; would no longer disturb the § Tho 

For the week of December 12 meeting the ponies started of MH wait 
Each day I pray that war will across the open in a long lope. & utes 
cease, Judging from the whoops they agai 
And all the world return to heard, Jet and Ben believed the BH oul 
peace. Indian boys to oe the what 

: edge of the timber along the @ toni 
For the week of December 19 they 
Dear God, bless every girl and had gone about a mile they plait 
boy heard more whoops. They had & hear 
And flood each heart with judged the direction correctly, B fore 
Christmas joy. so hastened their speed. Jet BH coul 

For the week of December 26 gave a loud call and Running @ the 

Deer answered. the 

The Christmas star shines bright | Running Deer and Big MM that 
and clear P Brother rode out from between § first 
And brings the Saviour- very the trees. “We frightened a § hea 
coyote away from our camp, mu: 

Jet said. “We thought it must 7 

have been you boys who had @ Rur 

been chasing him.” 

“But the coyote did not come § Bro 

this way,” Ben explained. “He : 

_ ran in the opposite direction.” § out 

“Huh,” Big Brother said. Ber 

“We stop—when hear music. Lose coyote.” Then 9 his 

he told Jet and Ben, “Come.” stay 

Without saying anything more the Indian boys slo 

started riding toward the rise. Jet and Ben followed. the 

The moon for a time was hid behind passing clouds. the 

There was no path, but the ponies picked theit 9 an 

way with assurance. On top of the rise the four 9 of 

boys stopped. About a quarter of a mile to the left Jj say 
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animals darted through the grass as the ponies 
passed. Birds twittered restlessly as the boys rode 
under the trees. They saw the fire at the Tanner 
camp; fresh logs sent blazes leaping, but around the 
wagon all was still. 

Big Brother said, “We go home.” He turned his 
horse and Running Deer followed him. 

Jet and Ben started back to the camp ground. 
Over rough ground they let their ponies walk. “Did 
you tell anyone at the camp about the music?” Ben 
asked. 

“No,” Jet said. “It was too late when we got back 
from the creek last night. Today in the sunlight it 
seemed too unreal. I 


thought maybe we 
only imagined it.” 

“We -heard it last 
night,” Ben said, 
“the same as we 
heard it tonight.” 

At the grove the 
meeting was over. 
Parents and friends 
were grouped 
gether in the glow of 
the fire, some on 
logs, others on 
stumps. Jet and Ben 
tied their ponies and 
went over to the 
Stockwell wagon, 
where Sarah and 
Mattie sat waiting. 
The wagon was in 
shadow, outside the 
circle of firelight. 
The boys sat down 
on the wagon 
tongue, the girls 
climbed down from 
the spring seat and 
joined them. 

“Jetty, we are not 
going to stay here 
until next Wednes- 
day as Father and 
Mother _ planned,” 
Sarah said, her voice 
plainly showing her 
disappointment. 

“What's  hap- 
pened?” Jet asked. 

“Tomorrow is Sun- 

(Turn to page 26)" 


help J was the creek where Jet and Ben had gone swim- 
ming the night before. About the same distance to 
/gitls J the right was the Tanners’ old wagon and camp. 
then, “Wait,” Big Brother said when Jet’s pony showed 
Sked, impatience. 
now “Listen,” Running Deer said when Ben started to 
Oyote talk. 
The boys had not waited long when there came 
€ to & quick and lilting the sound of a merry tune, a pixie 
dance. It rose and fell and quivered and swayed. 
and fj Jet’s heart thumped. That was what he and Ben had 
back heard the night before while at the creek. Ben 
> 'e- B reached out his foot and touched Jet’s foot as a 
them reminder. Then all 
Our four of the boys sat 
ote.” very still and lis- 
the tened. The tune was 
nies. repeated over and 
until over. 
from After a time the 
und music stopped. 
the Though the boys 
waited several min- 
ope. fH utes it did not come 
they J again. Jet and Ben 
ithe could ‘not explain 
the what they had heard 
the @ tonight any more 
they Mf than they could ex- 
they @ plain what they had 
had & heard the night be- 
ctly, fore. Since they 
Jet could not explain, 
the boys did not tell 
the Indian brothers 
Big @ that this was not the 
een @ first time they had 
1 a heard the mysterious 
1p,” music. 
lust “No tom-toms,” 
had J Running Deer said. 
“No Indians,” Big 
me Brother explained. 
He “Well, let's find 
in. out who did do it,” 
tid. Ben said as he turned 
pony quickly and 
started down the 
of slope. But though 
cd. @ they rode all along 
ds. the foot of the rise 
cif @ and close to the edge 
ut @ of the timber they 
eft saw no one. Small 
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HE Christmas spirit is in the air. People go hurry- 

ing along the street, to and from work, intent on 
some mysterious mission, their faces aglow and their 
eyes radiant with inward joy. 

Boys and girls run errands, their hearts beating 
with gladness, their minds busy with pleasant sur- 
prises, every motion quick with happiness, They ex- 
perience a keen desire to be of help, to show real 
kindness to someone in trouble, to be unusually 
generous toward one another. 

Neighbors who have scarcely had time to speak 
for months find themselves calling a cheery good 
morning or a pleasant good night. They hasten to 
ask, “How go things with you?” If the answer 
expresses a need there is a quick response in service. 

What is the Christmas spirit? We shall have to 
go back almost two thousand years to find the an- 
swer. 

The world was old even two thousand years ago. 
The people were tired and disheartened with envy 
and greed, cruelty and hate, wars and more wars, 
false gods and vain teachings. For hundreds and 


-hundreds of years prophets had said that a Saviour 


would come; a Saviour who would teach the people 
how to live-better. 


The people were weary with waiting. For hundreds 
and hundreds of years they had expected a Saviour 
to come on the earth as a great king who would 
sit upon a throne and by force right all wrongs, give 
the people happiness by conquest, bring peace’ by 
might. But their watching and waiting for such a 
Saviour had been for nought; that was not God’s 
plan. 
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Christmas Spirit 


By Bula Hahn Picture by Herbert Rudcen 


In Bethlehem, a little town in Judah not far from 
Jerusalem, many people had come together. Agustus 
Caesar, emperor of Rome, had commanded all people 
under Roman rule to return to the city or town from 
which their family had come and there put their 
names upon a tax list. Bethlehem was sometimes 
called the City of David because King David had 
been born there. Many people were descendants of 
King David. And they, with many others, had te- 
turned to Bethlehem. So many were there that the 
hotels or inns found it impossible to give everyone 
a place to sleep. Some slept out of doors under trees 
while others found shelter in sheds and barns and 
stables. 4 

It was to a stable that Joseph, carpenter, had to 
take his young wife. Both Joseph and his wife Mary 
were descendants of King David. They had traveled 
many miles from their home in Nazareth to Bethle- 
hem, Mary riding on the 
back of a donkey and 
Joseph walking and lead- 
ing the way. It was late 
when they arrived and the 
town was already full of 
people. So Joseph made a 
pallet with his blanket on 
the fresh clean straw in 
the stable and Mary lay 
down to rest. 
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Long into the night men grouped together in the 
r narrow streets, on the corners, and under the trees 
and complained about the unfairness of the high 
tax, the unfriendliness of those in power, the cruel 
treatment of harsh rulers, Many were poor people 
who had to work long, hard hours to get enough 
food for their families to eat and to keep a shelter 
over their heads. But as the night wore on all at 
last became quiet in the little town. 


ai A hillside near Bethlehem a group of shep- 
herds watched over their flocks. They sat on the 
from | ground resting after the day was done. And when 
istus ) they rested it was their custom to look at the stars 
ople jin the night sky. A star larger than any star they had 
from fg ever seen before attracted their attention as the shep- 
their gj herds gazed, too surprised to speak, the star seemed 
imes (§ to move slowly and stand over Bethlehem. 
had Then the hillside on which the shepherds sat was 
ts of flooded with radiant light. Trembling with fear, they 
1 re- # looked at each other, but none knew the reason for 
- the J the unusual brightness that made the hillside appear 
yone fj as midday. In alarm they fell to the earth with their 
trees | faces to the ground. 
and Suddenly an angel appeared beside them. “Be not 
| If afraid,” the angel said, “for I bring you glad tidings 
d to § of great joy, which shall be to all people, For unto 


you is born:this day in the City of David a Saviour, 
who is Christ the Lord.” 

The shepherds waited but did not raise their faces 
from the ground. Again 
they heard the angel 
speak: “A sign I will give 
you. Wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and lying in 
a manger you will find the 
newborn Saviour.” 

The angel stopped 
speaking and a heavenly 
choir of many angels filled 
the air with song. “Glory 


- hastened inside the stable. They knelt before Mary 
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to God in the highest,” the angels sang, “and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 

When the song had ended and the angel no longer 
was on the hillside, the shepherds got up from the 
ground. “Let us go into Bethlehem,” they said to 
one another, “and see for ourselves this wonderful 
thing that has come to pass.” 

In the stable near the edge of Bethlehem the 
shepherds found Joseph and Mary, and wrapped 
in swaddling clothes on the new hay in the manger 
lay the infant Jesus. “A Saviour is born this day in 
the City of David.” The shepherds had found Him! 
They told Mary and Joseph of their unusual ex- 
perience on the hillside and of all the things that the 
angel had said. Then the shepherds hastened into 
Bethlehem to tell the people the wonderful news. 

Three Wise Men from the east rode their camels 
through the streets of Bethlehem. They were men 
who had studied the stars and read in them signs of 
coming events. The wise men had seen the star that 
shone brighter than all other stars, the star that 
the shepherds had seen. On their camels they had 
followed the star’s course as it moved and settled 
over the stable in Bethlehem. 

“It is the sign for which we have waited long,” 
they said, “A new King is born; a Saviour who will 
rule the world.” 

The Wise Men got down off their camels and 


and the infant Jesus. Lovingly (Turn to page 29) 


The wise men from the éast followed the star’s course 
as it moved and settled over the stable in Bethlehem 
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Danny Williams was a snoozer 


There couldn’t be a nicer playmate 


14 December 


Day 


A Read-Aloud Story By Alice Whitson Norton 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


ANNY Williams was a snoozer; liked, he did, 
to lie in bed, with a snowy feather pillow 
stuffed beneath his tousled head. This of course was 
just a habit, but wee Danny’s mother knew it wis 
from such little habits that life’s bigger habits grow. 
So each morning she'd come stepping to his bed 
and gently say: “Get up, Danny boy, and. hurry. 
There is much to do today, Father's had an early 
breakfast and is on his way to town, and today, 
you know, you're playing with your neighbor Tom:ny 
Brown.” 

Then wee Danny’s eyes’d sparkle and he'd an- 
swer pleasantly: “You can get my breakfast ready. 
I will be down piesently. It would please me, Mother 
darling,” he would add in accent sweet, “if I had a 
juicy orange, or a bowl of good cracked wheat. Maybe 
I would eat a waffle were it cooked a golden brown, 
with a lot of maple syrup from the edges dripping 
down.” 

“Just get up, you lazy fellow’—Mother dear 
would laugh outright—‘‘and I'll guarantee a break- 
fast that will suit your appetite.” 

Thus it happened every morning in this selfsame 
pleasant way, Danny Williams and his mother 
started on a happy day. 


the steps all fresh and dandy, in his 
play clothes Danny ran, sweeter than a stick of 
candy was this merry gentleman. 
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Every night Danny would wait by the kitchen window 
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Mother dear would hear him coming and behind : 
a door would hide, and right there she’d be remain- & b d 
ng till her hiding place he spied. Meer I Ca 
Then would come the tasty breakfast, orange juice 


on and waffles brown, with a lot of maple syrup from | p y 
he edges dripping down. Stories oft were told while 


eating, which made breadfast lots of fun, and while T 
Mother washed the dishes Danny Boy would errands ai. 


Marian Kennedy 


did, run. 
Row Then would come a round of playing with his J 

was g veighbor Tommy Brown. Couldn’t be a nicer play- oe 
wis ‘ate, Danny said, in all the town. oe 
row, Sometimes other friends would join them in their ] 

bed [| merry games at play, and sometimes, though unin- 


ny. BO ited, all of them for lunch would stay. Mother 
arly never seemed to mind it, whether there was one or 
day, jj ine, but would always fix a luncheon that his play- 
, i mates said was fine. 


All too soon the day was over, all too soon his / 
an. friends were gone; but wee Danny knew their going | 


ady, jj meant his father soon would come. Ny | 
id B Y THE window in the kitchen Danny every 

night would wait, till he heard a big car honk- 


ae ing loudly at the side-yard gate. Then away he’d race 
ping in gladness, just to let his father through, and Warm and fragrant and full of spice, 
straightway toward the garage they would ride, the What can it be that smells so nice? 


dear fj metty two. . A warm-molasses, gingery smell 


Suppertime of course would follow, and wee 
“ Danny, listening in at his parents’ pleasant chatter, That fills the house; now can’t you tell 
ame y couldn't help but often grin. What it can be that smells so sweet? 
whee After supper came the hour Danny loved the best It’s something very good to eat. 
of all, when he, with his handsome father, staged a Fragrance and warmth and spiciness, 
merry game of ball. Of course! It’s gingerbread! Didn’t 


his On and on they played together until Mother dear 
k of fg would say, “Danny boy, your bath is ready, guess 
you'd better step this way.” (Turn to page 27) 


you guess? 


1dow Danny said his evening prayers 
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On Christmas Night 


By Helen Anne Richmann (10 years) 


Waverly, Iowa 


On Christmas night 
Down by the brook 

The moon shines bright; 
And then we look 


At the beautiful scene 
Of Christmastide, 

The wonderful snow 
On the countryside. 


And the paths lead on 

In the bright moonlight— 
Everything sparkles 

On Christmas night. 


a 


My Puppy 


By Diana Runyan (9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I have a little puppy; 
His ears are flappy; 
He's very fluffy. 
His name is Happy. 


We went to the park 
One day in May; 

He gave a bark 
And ran away. 


When he began to roam, 
I was very, very sad; 

But when he came home 
I was very, very glad. 


4 
Work and Play 


By Betty Branch (9 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Work when you work; 
Play when you play. 
Don’t dillydally 
All through the day. 


Birthday Choice 


By Jean Fowler (11 years) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Of many things I have my choice, 

But inside I hear a voice. 

It says WEE Wispom’s the thing for 
me; 

But I let my friends also see 

The stories, poems, and love of God, 

Especially stories of Moses’ rod; 

Its puzzles, cutouts, things to do. 

That’s not all, only a few. 

I'm sure you'd like WEE WisDoM 
too ; 

Everyone does, and so should you. 


4 
My Dog 


By Elizabeth Wigton (9 years) 
Catonsville, Md. 


I have a little dog 

That runs and jumps all day, 
And when I let him out 

He always runs away. 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


Fido 


By Ardyce Marguerite Mayes (11 
years) 
Lyleton, Man., Canada 


My y puppy s name is Fido. 
ove him very much; 

But if we both go on the train 

I sometimes get in dutch! 


Our Pets 


By Kenneth Chatterton (9 years) 
Mannsville, N. Y. 


We have a red cow; 
She likes to eat hay; 
She calls, ‘“‘Moo, moo,’ 
Near the end of the a. 


She wants her calf ; 
It wants to eat, 
That little red calf, 
With four white feet. 


He is our pet, 
That little calf; 

When he goes ski ipping 
He makes us lau, 


They are our pets, 
Ginger and Pete. 

We love them both; 
They are so sweet. 


4 
Our Flag of Freedom 


By Bonnie Jean Schaefle (10 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Our flag will always wave on high, 
Against the blue and crimson sky. 
Through storm and battle it will fly; 
Our flag of freedom will never dic. 


Flag of freedom, flag so true 

With your colors, red, white, and blue, 
Flag of tomorrow, flag of today, 
You will always wave o'er the U.S A. 
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The Bunny and the Bear 


By Carol Ruth Briggs (7 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Once there was a little rabbit who 
lived in the woods, and all the animals 
there called him Little White Bunny- 
tail. Now Little White Bunnytail was 
very, very small. There was a little 
bear living in the woods that Little 
White Bunnytail liked very much. They 
played together everyday and had lots 
of fun. ks 

“You are my very best friend,” said 
the little bear. 

Little White Bunnytail said, “Well, 
(11 thank you.” 

So they were good friends always. 


4 
Sleepy Land 
, By Joe Gelzer (12 years) 
Jackson, Miss. 
“I was tired, so tired,” I said. 
I flopped into my trundle bed, 


I rolled myself into a heap, 
I shut my eyes and tried to sleep. 


Then to my ears there came a sound. 
I saw something dark leap and 
bound. 
But it was the sleepy man; he is nice, 
He had been to the land of rice. 


Then with a movement of his hand 
He swung me up to sleepy land. 
I got out of bed and tiptoed around— 
What I was stepping on wasn’t 
ground. 


For I was on a cloud so lazy; 
All was beautiful, all was hazy. 
Away in the distance I saw a boat; 
All around it was a deep, dark moat. 


Then behind me I heard a noise. 
I stood stark still in silent poise; 
And as I turned my head around 
I heard a soft and sleepy sound. 


And there he was, a tired-looking 
fairy ; 
But to my surprise he wasn’t merry. 
its) ( For he was tired as tired could be; 
Had always been lazy, as I could 


igh 
sky. Then as I was about to talk 
fly; Something dark, just like a hawk, 
» Picked me up and set me down; 
I found myself on solid ground. 

bia For I had fallen out of bed. 

F I stumped my toe, I hit my head; 
A For it was morning, I could see; 


The morning light had wakened me. 


My Likes 


By Wallace Vaine (6 years) 
East Ryegate, Vt. 


I like to play with toys 
And other girls and boys. 
I like to make a sweet noise 
When I sing with my voice. 


a 
The Robin 


By Mary Lou Hooper (9 years) 
Quebec, Canada 
Dear robin, dear robin, 
Up in our tree, 
Can't you ever, can’t you ever 
Speak to me? 
Dear robin, dear robin, 
I love you very much. 


I watch you as you feed 
Your babies worms for lunch. 


Dear robin, dear robin, 

I watched you this morning; 
You saw me too 

And gave the little ones warning. 


Dear robin, dear robin, 
I shall turn off the light; 
For I have to go to bed now. 
Good night! good night! 


The End of Summer 


By Grace Chatterton (6 years) 
Mannsville, N. Y. 


When the winds begin to blow 
And the leaves begin to fall, 
Then we know winter is near, 
And we hear the crickets call. 


4 
My Goldfish 
By Sally Ann Bex (6 years) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


I have some little fishes, 
And I feed them every day; 
And when I feed them too much 
They always run away. 


a 


Sunset 


By Bobbie Ann Searcy (10 years) 
Follett, Tex. — 


The golden sun sinks in the west, 
The time of day I like the best; 
It warns the little birds lest 
They forget it is time -to rest. - 


When I Think of God 


By Nancy L. Hodges (14 years) 
Baldwin Park, Calif. 


- I think of a pine tree 
Growing tall and straight, 

Or a squeeky hinge 
On my girl friend’s gate; 


Of a windswept hill 
And a cloudless sky, 
Of dew-laden moss 
When early hours pass by. 


I think of the big red barn 
On a farmer's ranch; 

Of a little bird’s nest 
On an old oak branch. 


Of a baby’s cry 
Or a starched, ironed dress; 
Of a sweet young girl 
Looking clean and fresh. 


Of the happy end 
Of a peaceful day; 
Of a mother’s heart 
When she starts to pray. 


Of a crippled child 

With a smile on it’s face; 
Of a valentine 

With lots of lace; 


Of the spirit of Christ 
On Christmas eve; 

Of a happy soldier 
Home on leave. 


Of the joy and spirit 
In a workman's pride; 
Of a dog’s wagging tail 
At his master’s side. 


It’s America’s life, 
All in one, 

And the beauty on earth 
That God has done. 


4 


Favorite Colors 


By Belva Jean Young (11 years) 


Beaumont, Tex. 


Our lawn is a winter green; 
I think it’s the prettiest 
I've ever seen. 
The flowers in it are 
Purple, yellow, and red— 
Those are the colors in 
My bedspread. 
I think they are pretty— 
I hope you do too— 
But my favorite colors 
Are red, white, and blue. 
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Pedro and Marie Lopez were dreadfully embarrassed 


Anobel Armour 
Pictures by Lola McColl Russell 


EDRO and Maria Lopez were dreadfully em- 
barrassed. All the third grade pupils could see 
that. Two red spots showed in Pedro’s cheeks. Maria 
stood beside him and didn’t say a word, but two little 
tears started, and though she blinked and blinked, 
they rolled right down her cheeks where everyone 
could ‘see them. 

The notice about the “grab box” had been on the 

blackboard for a whole week and then today, when 
the box was opened, Pedro and Maria had followed 
some of the other pupils up and taken presents out 
when they hadn’t put any in! Then when Dick and 
Emma had reached for their presents, the box was 
empty. 
Emma had been so surprised that she blurted 
right out: “I put one in all right. It was wrapped in 
white paper with blue stars, There should be one for 
me. Someone cheated.” 

Pedro didn’t understand. He had simply pulled a 
present out, just like the rest of them had done, but 
that wasn’t right. It was cheating! He couldn’t be- 
lieve his ears. 

He dropped his package on the corner of the desk 
as if it were hot. ‘“We didn’t know we were supposed 
to put anything in,” he said, speaking for himself 
and Maria too as he almost always did. 

Miss Bruce spoke quickly. ““We should have ex- 
plained about the box. We just forgot that maybe you 
had never had a grab box at your school in Mexico.” 

“I don’t mind not getting a present,” Dick insisted. 
“You keep it, Pedro.” But Pedro shook his head 

rnly. 
“I can’t imagine anyone in the whole world not 
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knowing about a grab box,” Emma said crossly. 

The two red spots showed in Pedro’s cheeks all 
over again. “You see, Christmas at home is differ- 
ent.” For a minute it seemed as if there were tears 
in his voice. Then suddenly he smiled. His whole 
face lighted up and his black eyes shone just as if 
the sun had come out right behind them. “Come to 
my house Saturday afternoon,” he invited. “Al! of 
you.” 

Everyone looked at him in surprise. Even Maria 
quit crying to stare at him. 

“We'll all bethere,” Miss Bruce promised. “Maybe 
we can find the real, true spirit of Christmas at your 
house.” She looked sadly at Emma, who ducked her 
head quickly. 

Pedro Smiled happily when Miss Bruce promised. 
“You will be glad that you came,” he told them. 

All the other boys and girls smiled right back at 
him, because they were glad already to see him 
happy and smiling instead of standing on one foot 
and looking embarrassed simply because he had not 
understood about the American grab box. 

As soon as school was out Pedro took Maria's 
hand and they hurried out into the snow. Pedro 
thought Maria’s galoshes looked funny as they 
flapped around her ankles. Pedro’s looked funny too, 
Pedro didn’t know it because he could not see 
them! 

“You walk like a duck,” he said and grinned. 

But Maria didn’t want to talk about their galoshes 
even if these were the first they had ever had. “W’hat 
are we going to do Saturday, when aia come to our 
house?” she demanded. 
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Pedro stopped right in a drift of snow, put his 
hands on his hips, and puffed his brown cheeks way 
out. “We are going to have a Mexican Christmas,” 
he said importantly. 

“A Mexican Christmas!’’ Maria’s eyes were very 
wide for a minute. Then they began to sparkle like 
jet beads. “Will they like it, do you think?” 

“Oh, yes,” Pedro said positively. “We would have 
liked the grab box if we had understood. Now we 
can show them that we are glad they weren't angry 


because we didn’t know any better. And we can show 
them why we didn’t understand at the same time.” 

“So many things here are different from Mexico,” 
Maria sighed. “But most of the things are fun when 
you get to know about them,” she added brightly. 

Just as soon as the children reached home, they 
explained Pedro’s plan, Mother Lopez was willing 
to help and Grandmother and Big Brother and all 
the rest of the family were eager to help too. They 
thought it was a good plan. After the children had 


It was fun to watch as 
each one tried to hit 
the bright object 
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prepared their lessons, the family gathered around 
the big table in the kitchen. Busy fingers flew as they 
molded little wax figures. Little clay toys had to be 
painted with bright colors. Everyone worked and 
everyone talked. 

“There must be something for everyone,” Big 
Brother said wisely. 

“I will bake our special cakes for them too,” 
Grandmother promised. 

“We must cut many streamers of colored paper,” 
Maria remembered. 

“Do not forget the tinsel,” 
Lopez. 

“Isn't it lucky that you can spare us an earthen- 
ware jar?” Pedro sighed happily. 

Then he began to sing a Christmas hymn, Some- 
times he sang in Mexican when he forgot the English 
words. Maria started at the second verse. Then 
Mother Lopez and Grandmother and Big Brother 
joined in. The words all blended together in the 
bright music of “Joy to the World.” It was a happy 
time. 

“It is good to have friends to make gifts for,” 
Mother Lopez said as the last sweet notes died away. 

“That is what makes us sing together,’ Grand- 
mother agreed. 

“Our plan is even better than I se anal 
whispered to 


reminded Mother 


Pedro 


T WAS Saturday afternoon at last. The whole 
world was white, but it seemed as though the 


back yard at Lopez’s house was the brightest, whitest 
place of all. Pedro swung on the gate and Maria 
swung beside him. They had been dressed in their 
warm wraps and waiting for an hour. Then they 
saw their classmates all coming down the walk to- 
gether. All the children were waving, and the two 
little Mexicans tried very hard to look unconcerned. 
but a smile crept out and spread over Pedro’s face. 
Maria’s smile didn’t creep. It just popped out before 
she could stop it. 

Galoshes flapped gaily as they trooped into the 
yard, Each one looked quickly around. They knew 
that Pedro had planned a surprise and they knew that 
it must be outdoors or Pedro and Maria wouldn't 
have met them at the gate all bundled up as they 
were, Then suddenly Dick spied something on a 
tree. 

“T see it!” he shouted, “But what is it?” he added, 
and a puzzled wrinkle creased his nose. 

They all scrambled across the snowy yard and 
crowded together under the tree. A big queerly 
shaped object was hanging from one of the strong 
branches. It was covered with tinsel. Red, yellow, 
and green tissue-paper streamers were tied over the 
tinsel. The wind whipped them gaily about. The 
queer object looked like a silver gourd growing 
there—a gourd with a special rainbow fringe. 

“What is it? Please tell us,” coaxed Dick. 

“It is a pinata,” Pedro said, as if that explained 
everything. * ‘There are many pinatas of many shapes 
in Mexico but we made this (Turn to page 28) 


Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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| poe hand tightened on the reins that held his 
burro. The grinning circle of boys who sur- 
rounded him and Surprise, standing there on the 
snowy, wind-swept hillside, drew closer. They wanted 
to help drive Surprise, as the little burro dragged the 
string of sleds from the bottom of the hill to the top. 

“No,” Kegs said to Les Gregg. “I don’t need 
any help. David and Andy and Coralee are chang- 
ing off with me.” 

“A girl,” scoffed Les. “I'd like to see her!” 

“I hope you don’t let her hear you,” said Kegs 
gravely. “We Spartans always do things together.” 

“You Spartans are silly!” said Les. “No girl can 
get that string of sleds up this hill.” 

“You'd better work in some of us older fellows,” 
Boots Ingel advised him. “We're strong, and we've 
got a better vocabulary to use on a balky burro!” 

Les bent to examine the smooth-running bobsled 
he had just tied onto the tow rope. 

“My dad gave me this sled for Christmas,” he 
said. ‘And I don’t want it wrecked by a girl, even 
if she is a Spartafi.” 

“Then,” said Kegs shortly, ‘take it off. I know 
Coralee better than you do, and she is going to drive 
Surprise.” 

Boots Ingel shrugged and strode on ahead. 

“I think I'll let my sled ride,” said Les with a 
swagger. “But I’m telling you, I’m the boy to handle 
Surprise. He won’t try any tricks on me!” 

Kegs gulped indignantly. To him Surprise was 
the best burro in the world. He had pulled the 
vegetable cart for the Spartans all summer long. He 
had helped them plow their garden and plant it. 
Kegs’s uncle out West had sent the little burro to 
him as a gift long ago; and aside from being a little 
balky now and then, Surprise had never disappointed 
him, The thought of letting Les Gregg handle Sur- 


Surprise for 


Surprise 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


By Lawrent Lee 


prise made him wince and feel almost uneasy. 

He reached over and stroked the burro’s shaggy 
winter coat. Snowflakes glistened in the long hair, 
and the big dark eyes blinked against the wind that 
swept down the hill. He turned and nuzzled Kegs 
with a friendly push of his head. 

Someone called, “Oh, Kegs, wait for me!” 

Coralee came running toward them, dragging her 
bright new racer behind her. She was small and 
trim, but she looked as strong and fit as any of the 
boys and as capable of handling Surprise. 

Kegs grinned. He was proud that she was a 
Spartan. 

“Hitch your sled on, Coralee,” he called. “We're 
all ready to go.” 

As she added her racer to the string, she said 
breathlessly, “I’m glad you brought Surprise to pull 
our sleds up for us. But he looks as though he'd 
rather kick them loose and go home!” 

Les Gregg grinned at Kegs tauntingly. 

“What did I tell you?” he muttered. 

Kegs ignored him. He did not want help from 
Les and his gang. If he had to, he would stay with 
Surprise himself, all afternoon, and miss the sled- 
ding; and no matter what Les said, he would not 
let Coralee think that he did not trust her as much 
as he did any other Spartan. David and Andy were 
on the hill. The four of them could take turns with 
Surprise and get along very well. 

As the crowd neared the top, Coralee asked in- 
nocently, “What would you do if Surprise fell 
down?” 

Les Gregg threw Kegs a triumphant look, and he 
flushed hotly. 

“Burros are as surefooted animals as you can find,” 
he said gravely. “He hasn’t fallen, and he won't.” 

Les said slyly, ‘““What would you do, Coralee, if 
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you were driving him and he balked with you?” 

Coralee laughed, “How should I know?” 

“You'd yell for help!” Les teased her. 

“Most likely, you’d turn loose the reins and run,” 
said Boots Ingel. “Girls always cry or faint when 
they’re in a tight place.” 

' “We do not!” said Coralee indignantly; and then 
she laughed. “You needn’t try to tease me. I’m not 
going to take you seriously.” 

Boots grunted, disappointed; and Andy Van Orden 
sent up a shout from the top of the hill. 

“Get your sleds, everyone! Here they are!” 

Grumbling, Boots and Les untied the bobsled. 
For the present, their chances of driving Surprise 
were slim indeed. 

Kegs watched Coralee throw herself on her racer 
and shoot downhill, her red curls glinting 
in the cold white light of the winter after- 
noon as her sled gathered speed and 
forged ahead of the others. She had al- 
ways been able to hold her own with any- 
one. Just because she had never before 
driven a burro with a string of sleds 
hitched behind him up the icy course of 
Weidensahl Hill was no sign she could 
not. 


Surprise’s four hoofs left long lines in the | 
hillside as he scrambled to regain his feet 


Kegs shrugged and turned away. No 
one was going to make trouble for him 
by destroying his confidence in Coralee 
and in Surprise too. 

When at last Coralee’s turn came, she 
took the reins with a smile; but Kegs 
thought there was a question in the deep 
blue eyes she turned on him. As the sleds 
were tied on she shifted the reins from 
hand to hand. 

Surprise looked back at her over his 
shoulder as if to say, “Well, what do you 
want me to do?” 

“Don’t be nervous,” Kegs said softly. 
“Hold him steady and let him go.” 

Coralee answered: “I’m not nervous. 
It’s just that I’ve never tried this before.” 

Slowly Kegs tied his sled in place. What 
if Les had been right? What if Coralee 
and Surprise did have trouble? 

“Let's go,” he called; but Coralee fal- 
tered. 

“I believe,” he thought uneasily, “that 
she’s afraid. If——” 


“Giddap,” Coralee clucked, and the burro lunged 
forward. 

The bobsled was tied first in line, and it started 
with a jerk, thumping sharply against the burro’s 
heels. 

“Whoa,” yelled Les. “Whoa, you Surprise!” 

Coralee echoed, “Whoa, Surprise!” 

She dragged back on the reins. She slipped, an: 
tried to catch herself. She fell, striking the bobsle! 
and sending it forward so that again it struck Su:- 
prise on his heels. 

Surprise’s hind legs buckled. He collapsed on the 
bobsled, and it started backward downhill. 

There was nothing Kegs could do. 

The bobsled dug into the snow as it came down- 
hill. Surprise’s four hoofs left long lines in the hill- 
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side as he scrambled to regain his feet; but down 
they came, sleds, burro, and girl, until at last the 
reins jerked from Coralee’s hands and she shot free 
of the tangle. Over and over, she rolled to come to 
a stop in a drift of snow. 

Kegs saw Andy and David run toward her. So he 
followed the sleds and Surprise, toward a bank 
against which snow had drifted many feet deep. The 
sleds were half hidden in snow; and the burro was 
covered, all but his legs which thrust up helpless 
and straight, while his dark muzzle with its flaring 
nostrils broke through the snow a little farther 
away. 

“Surprise!” called Kegs. “Surprise!” 

The small brown burro struggled to get out of 
the snowdrift, but he could not. He was held by 
the snow that was packed around him. 

Kegs cast a frantic glance back up the hill. Cora- 
lee was on her feet. She seemed all right. She and 
David and Andy started downhill at a run. Kegs 
breathed deeper in his relief, Surely Surprise would 
be all right too. But riding downhill on a runaway 
sled is more unusual for a burro than for a girl. 

Beside him Les Gregg grumbled, “Now we'll 
have to pull our own sleds uphill!” 

“You!” said Kegs and choked back his anger. 
Telling Les Gregg what he thought of him would 
not help Surprise. 

The boys. and girls on Weidensahl Hill began 
clearing the place around Surprise. First they got 

the sleds free. Then 
they used the branches 
Sn of trees and their hands 
and arms to scoop away 
the snow. 

Coralee pushed in be- 
side Kegs. 

“I lost my head, 
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Kegs,” she murmured. “It’s all my fault!” 

“Forget it,” Kegs said in a smothered voice. “If 
Les Gregg hadn’t yelled whoa——” 

Les thrust an angry face close to Kegs’s. 

“It’s your fault,” he cried. “I told you a girl didn’t 
have the nerve. And your silly ideas about the Spar- 
tans have ruined your burro!” 

Kegs bent over Surprise. 

“Up, boy,” he begged. “Up!” 

The little brown burro floundered. again, floun- 
dered and came to his feet, his winter coat- matted 
deep with snow. But he stood on four sound legs, 
and there was not a scratch on him! 

Kegs put a hand on the burro’s bit, close to his 
shaggy cheek. 

“Do you want to try it again?” he asked softly. 
“Have you got the nerve, old boy?” 

“You're crazy!” scoffed Les Gregg. “You'll not 
get him back up the hill—and Coralee won't either!” 
Kegs turned to Coralee. He could not believe that 

Les knew her and Surprise better than he did. 

“Well,” he said, “do you want to try?” 

Her head lifted in a gesture that he knew well, 
proud and determined. 

“If you'll let me, Kegs,” she said. “You know I 
never stop when I get a setback.” 

“O. K., Surprise?” Kegs asked gently. 

The burro dropped his head and stretched out 
his neck. He shook himself fiercely, and snow show- 
ered in every direction. 

Coralee laughed as she slid her hand under the 
leather, close to his bit. 

She smiled over his shoulder at Kegs. “He says 
he’s ready. And if you don’t mind, I'll walk at his 
head, like this. Now we know what we're up against, 
we'll be all right.” 

Kegs felt surging triumph as he turned to the 
boys and girls on the hillside. His friends had not 


_ failed him, and he knew they never would. 


“We Spartans are going up. Put your sleds on 
the rope if you want to,” he called. 

The sleds went onto the tow rope one by one; not 
even Les Gregg’s was missing. 

“Giddap,” said Kegs. 

The little burro moved steadily forward; and 
Kegs heard Coralee say, “If you'll forgive me, Sur- 
prise, for giving you such a surprise, it won’t happen 
again. I know what I’m doing now.” 

Kegs dropped back. Those two understood each 
other, for the little burro was tossing his head and 
pulling more steadily upward. 
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Who rode with their gifts as they 
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as the an-gels sang then, And our song like theirs is “Good will to men.” 


Words by Ella Stratton Colbo * 


* — Music by Isobel Groetzinger 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
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VER since peo- 

ple have lived 
on the earth three 
needs of great impor- 
tance to them have 
been food, clothing, 
and shelter. People in 
the world today, no 
matter where they 
are, still base many of 
their customs on their 
ways of satisfying 
these great needs. 

From our study of 
geography we know 
that not all people 
eat the same kinds of 
food, or wear the same kinds of 
clothing; likewise they do not live 
in the same kinds of houses. Es- 
kimo boys and girls would freeze 
if they lived in straw huts in the 
frozen North, and the African na- 
tives would probably suffocate if 
they had to live in stone and brick 
buildings with heavy doors and 
windows. 

If we were to travel about the 
world we should find that people 
live in many kinds of dwellings. 
Some of them would appear very 
strange to us, but the people who 
live in them find them satisfactory 
and comfortable. Our houses or 
apartments would seem equally 
strange to them. 

If you were a boy or girl living 
in the jungles of Papua, your 
home would probably be one of 
these odd-looking tree houses 
shown on the Papuan stamp. 
Wouldn’t it seem strange to come 
home from school and have to 
climb a tree to get in the front 
door? The boys and girls who live 
in that sort of house would find 
it just as strange to skip down 
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a concrete sidewalk 

and have to unlatch 

a wooden door to get 

into the house that 

you call your home. 

The Papuan na- 

tives build their 

houses in trees so as 

to be safe from poi- 

sonous snakes and 

dangerous wild ani- 

mals prowling about, 

and also from enemy 

tribesmen who might 

try to sneak up on 

them. As you can see 

from the illustration, 

some of the houses are only a few 

feet off the ground while others 

are almost in the treetops and are 
reached by long ladders. 

Another kind of primitive 
dwelling is shown on the four-cent 
National Parks stamp issued by 
the United States in 1934. This 
stamp pictures the homes of the 
ancient cliff-dwellers in what is 
now Mesa Verde National Park. 
The people who lived in those 
caves have long since disappeared, 
and no one today knows a great 
deal about them. 

Quite a number of countries 
have issued stamps showing vari- 
ous kinds of dwellings, and they 
make a most interesting page for 
a collection. Modern houses are 
shown on a stamp issued by Ar- 
gentina, which we illustrate; also 
on stamps from Bermuda, Peru, 
and Brazil. Various kinds of na- 
tive huts and dwellings are shown 
on stamps issued by New Guinea, 
Pitcairn Island, Penrhyn Island, 
the Fiji Islands, Brunei, Union of 
South Africa, Congo, and Da- 

(Turn to page 29) 
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BY JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 


Christmas All Over the World 


HETHER they say “Joyeux Noél,” ‘‘Froliche Weinachten,” 

“Buon Natale,” or ‘Merry Christmas”; whether they look for 
Saint Nicholas, Pére Noél, Kriss Kringle, or Santa Claus to bring gifts, 
children everywhere expect cookies and candy at Christmas time. So 
here are recipes from distant lands for you to try. 


Moravian Christmas Cookies 


14 cupful butter 

cupful molasses 

14 cupful brown sugar 

14 heaping teaspoonful ginger 
1/4, heaping teaspoonful cloves 


heaping teaspoonful cinnamon 
lf teaspoonful nutmeg 

teaspoonful allspice 

1% teaspoonful salt 

14, heaping teaspoonful soda 
17% cupfuls sifted flour 


® Combine melted butter, heated molasses, and brown sugar in a large 
bowl. Sift flour, spices, salt, and soda together, and blend with mix- 
ture in the bowl. Mix well. Let stand in the refrigerator several days 
before baking. Roll very thin, keeping dough cold. Cut with Christmas 
cooky cutters and bake in a moderate oven (375°F.) for 6 minutes. 


Honolulu Fruit Squares 


2 cupfuls dates or figs 
YZ cupful brown sugar 
1 cupful water 

1 tablespoonful flour 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


1 cupful flour 

1 teaspoonful soda 

2 cupfuls oatmeal 

1 cupful brown sugar 
34, cupful melted butter 


@ Chop dates or figs into small pieces and place in a saucepan with 
the water and 14 cupful brown sugar. Measure 1 tablespoonful flour 
into a cup, add a little water, and stir until smooth. Then stir into the 
pan. Cook slowly until thick. Add vanilla. 

@ Mix together 1 cupful flour, the soda and the oatmeal. Cream 1 
cupful brown sugar and the butter, then add to the oatmeal mixture 
to form a stiff dough. Spread half of this dough on a well greased, 
10-inch-square pan. Cover with the thickened fruit filling. Then spread 
the other half of the dough over it. Bake 20 minutes at (365°F.). When 
cool, cut in squares. The filling remains soft. 
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Jet’s Problem 


(Continued from page 11) 


day,” Mattie said. “We will al! 
stay here and have Sunday serv- 
ices. But Monday morning the 
camp is breaking up.” 

“But why?” Ben insisted. ‘| 
thought the camp meeting was go- 
ing to last a week. Everyone 
brought enough provisions, and 
the cows are here to give plenty 
of milk.” 

“I don’t know,” Sarah an- 
swered. “Ever since the last song 
at the arbor the people have been 
over here by the fire, talking and 
voting aye and no about some- 
thing. I heard Mother say: “We 
do not have to stop work to pray. 
God will hear our prayers just as 
quickly when we say them at work 
as when we sit with folded 
hands.’ ” 

“Everyone was real quiet for a 
little while after that,” Mattie told 
the boys. “Then Mr. Buxton said, 
“We will vote on the matter.’ A lot 
of them said, ‘Aye.’ A few of them 
said, ‘No.’ Mr. Buxton said, “The 
ayes have it. We break camp Mon- 
day.’ The preacher said, ‘The 
will of the people is my pleas- 


ure. 

“But you haven’t told us yet 
why we are breaking camp Mon- 
day morning,” Jet said. 

“Mattie and I don’t know,” 
Sarah explained. “They must have 
talked over the reason for that at 
the arbor or on the way back to 
the fire, and Mattie and I didn't 
hear them. We have told you all 
we heard. The people stopped vot- 
ing. They sat very quiet after that. 
Then you boys got back and came 
over here to the wagon.” 

When Jet sat down on the 
wagon tongue he had meant 
to tell the girls about the mys- 
terious music. He and Ben would 
tell it gaily and laugh over 
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it. Now he didn’t want to talk 
about it, and he hoped Ben 
wouldn’t. Jet leaned over and 
cupped his chin in his hands. All 
the zest he had known for the 
past few days seemed to have left 
him. They were going to break 
camp much earlier than he had 
thought. Only a few hours ago 
Ben had told him for certain that 
Uncle John was going to leave the 
homestead. He wondered if Sarah 
knew that. He was quite sure that 
she didn’t. She would have come 
straight to him and told him if 
she had heard. 

Jet and Sarah shared their dis- 
appointments as well as their hap- 
pier moments. That meant that he 
must tell Sarah about Uncle John’s 
going to get married. He must not 
let her find it out some other way. 
It would hurt her to know that he 
had kept the secret from her. Jet 
stood up, but he could not tell her 
tonight. 

Jet and Ben went to their pallet 
under the Jeffries wagon. Ben was 
soon asleep. Wide-eyed, Jet looked 
at the stars. Why did the thing 
that he had read in the book his 
grandmother had given him come 
to his mind now? He and Sarah 
and Lonny were going to lose 
from their home the best uncle in 
all the world. What good could 
possibly come from that? 

And if the camp broke up Mon- 
day he would lose three days of 
wonderful companionship with 
Ben. What good could come out 
of that disappointment? 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


We thank Thee, Father, for Thy 
gifts 
That cheer and bless our days. 
We're grateful for Thy promise 
too 
To be with us always. 
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An Apple for Santa 


By Marguerite Gode 


V 


Take a big apple, the largest and reddest you can find, and polish it 
until it shines. Cut Santa’s head, arms and legs from stiff red paper and 
insert according to the markings in the apple pattern shown. 

Santa’s cap will be red, his cheeks pink, mouth red, and beard white. 
Soft white cotton pasted on his beard and mustache make Santa look 
real. His arms will be red, with black mittens; his boots black. When 
he is finished you will have a fat little Santa Claus to sit beside your 
plate on Christmas day. Apple Santas make attractive favors for a party. 


Danny’s Day 


(Continued from page 15) 


Danny never for a minute ar- 
gued that it wasn’t right to quit 
playing with his father for a good 
bath every night. 

Presently, in fresh pajamas, 
Danny ran toward the stairs, ev- 


erything completely finished, even 
to his evening prayers. Then a 
clock was: striking eight and out 
Danny rushed ahead, since it was’ 
his nightly habit at that time to 
go to bed. 


December 
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Tinsel Pinata 


(Continued from page 20) Em 

hav 

one.” Then he wouldn't say an- ma 

another word in spite of all the for 
coaxing except, “You will find 

out in a minute.” 

He held out a long stick to one A 

of the children. “Maria will blind- Ch 

fold you, one at a time, and then the 


you must try to hit the pinata,” 
he directed. “One turn for each of 


you.” 
It was fun to watch as each one 
tried to hit the bright object. It 
was fun to try too. The stick ho 
whistled through the air time after she 
time, as each child took his turn a 
hoping to be lucky enough to get 7 
a hit. Finally it was Dick’s turn. , 
He knew just where the pinata re 
was. If only he didn’t get mixed ? 
up about where he was after Maria c 
ne: had tied the blindfold on, he knew = 
| ' that he could hit it. He did! He 
heard the stick crash against the 


pinata, Then something showered 
down around his ears. The blind- 
fold came off with a jerk. 

The ground was simply littered 
with bright tissue-wrapped pack- 
ages and bits of broken pottery. 


Dick dived into the scramble and th 
came up with a green package and gc 
a red package. There was a cun- gl 
ning clay donkey in one and some Ff 
different-looking cookies in the — th 
other. He bit into a cooky very — th 
carefully. Then he gobbled it 
down. to 
“Those are the cookies my w 
grandmother made of ajonjoli by 
seed,” Pedro told him proudly. m 
“You call them sesame seed,” he tk 
added, at 
“This is the way we give our a 
Christmas gifts in Mexico,” Maria 
explained eagerly. “There is al- 1s 
ways something for everyone.” fi 
They all agreed that it had been re 
a fine surprise. “It’s as much fun d 
as a grab box—maybe more,” Dick e 
declared. 


December 


By Lucille Ison \) 2 

| 

| 


“I’m sorry about what I said 
about the present the other day,” 
Emma said gravely. “I wouldn’t 
have understood about your Christ- 
mas either if I had been in Mexico 
for the first time.” 

“It really doesn’t matter where 
you are,” Pedro told her softly. 
“After all, the birthday of the 
Christ child is for everyone in all 
the world!” 


Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 25) 


homey. The Dahomey stamp 
shows a native hut built on long 
poles extending above the water. 
Other countries that have issued 
stamps depicting dwellings are the 
Dutch Indies, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, Liberia, the Neth- 
erlands, Czechoslovakia, and Tur- 
key. This is not a complete list; 
and it will be fun to see how many 
other countries you can find. 


4 
Christmas Spirit 
(Continued from page 13) 


they offered gifts of silver and 
gold, rich spices and fragrant 
gums, Old prophecies had been 
fulfilled! The Saviour had come! 
the Saviour who would be called 
the Prince of Peace. 

The Saviour had come, but not 
to sit upon a throne and right all 
wrongs by force, bring happiness 
by conquest, and peace through 
might. He had come to reign 
through love in the hearts of men; 
and where he reigns there is life 
and joy and peace abundantly. 

What is the Christmas spirit? It 
is the spirit of love that springs 
from the very heart of God and 
reaches out into the hearts of His 
children. This love is known to us 
each day, but it is increased at 
Christmas time because Christmas 
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A Christmas Tree 
for the Table 


By Glenn Morgan 


\ 


SCALE 


Rule off a piece of paper in 1-inch squares and draw the Christmas 
tree on it. Cut out the tree and trace around it on a piece of 1-by-8-inch 
lumber, 8 inches high. Cut out the tree with a coping saw. 

Buy a box of small red candles about three inches high. Put the 
tree in a vice and with brace and bit bore a hole (about 14 inch deep 
and large enough around to hold your candles) in the tip of each 
branch, and another hole at the top; seven holes in all. 

Make two more tubs for the base of your tree from one inch lumber 
(use your pattern) and glue one on each side of your tree so it will 


stand up. See the picture at the left. 


Sandpaper your tree and give it three coats of white paint. Paint 
the tub red, add red candles and tiny red paper chains, or paint your 
tree green, the tub white, using red candles and white popcorn chains. 


Day is the birthday of Jesus and 
we want to give gifts to Him. 

As we bring gifts to our earthly 
father and mother, as the Wise 
Men brought gifts to the newborn 


babe in Bethlehem we bring our 
gift at Christmas time; the gift 
that Jesus cares for most, the de- 
sire to be helpful, kind, generous, 
and loving. 
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Christmas with all its excite- 
ment holds no more thrills than 
the letters we've been receiving 
about your pets. They are so in- 
teresting we wish we might pub- 
lish them all. We are sure all our 

‘readers are interested in reading 

about your pets. So keep your 
letters coming. Address your let- 
ters to Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


A 


Dear Editor: 1 have a parrot. Her 
name is Clarabelle. She always says 
she’s a pretty boy. Polly is green, with 
a yellow head. She talks out loud and 
whispers, laughs, cries, sings, and 
whistles but does not curse. She is 
seven years old. I got her for passing 
to the third grade. I will be eight the 
seventh of November.—jJoan Meyer. 


a 


Dear Editor: My is a brown 
collie dog named Laddie. I have taught 
him ten tricks. The one I enjoy watch- 
ing most is when, at my command, he 
jumps up on a gasoline barrel and 
leaps from that barrel to another if I 
place a number of them in a line. He 
will also climb a ladder, but when he 


reaches the top he only jumps down 
again. The only thing Laddie won’t do 
is fetch the cows. He seems to feel 
afraid of them, so he hangs his head 
and runs for the house.—Eleanor Mc- 
Arton. 


Dear Editor: 1 have an eight- 
months-old police-dog puppy. His 
name is Terry. He was rejected for 
the army because he is too gentle. 
Terry will not eat his food until we 
say, ““O. K.” He can do quite a few 
tricks. He can sit up, shake hands, roll 
over, play dead, bring the paper, and 
play ball. I love Terry very much, and 
I think he is the nicest dog in the 
world.—Patsy Ann Ritchie (9 years), 
3555 N. E. Klickitat, Portland, Oreg. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a kitten named 
Reggie and I wanted to tell you about 
him, In the morning he coaxes me to 
get up. Then when I do get up he 
runs downstairs and romps all over 
the house. After a while he runs up 
stairs and coaxes Mother to get up. 
For Christmas I got him a catni 
mouse. The older cats, Dusky an 
Blackie, got more fun out of it-than 
Reggie did. He had more fun with the 
box it came in than with the mouse. 
—Harriet Hiday. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 

City State 
My name 

Street 

City State 


W-12-43 


Dear Editor: My pets are two dog:. 
One is a black cocker spaniel named 
Tippy. Her mother and father wer: 
blue-ribbon dogs. Tippy can beg, get 
her leash, play hide-and-seek, and say 
her prayers. The other one is a red 
chow named Wong. She can beg, say 
her prayers, shake hands, speak fcr 
her breakfast, and let us know when 
strangers are near. Wong’s mother and 
father were also blue-ribbon dog:. 
—David Mohblenpage. 


a 


Dear Editor: 1 have a cat named 
Peter Pan. He doesn’t do many tricks, 
but he does one or two things that are 
funny. When he gets his supper, if it 
doesn’t suit “His Majesty” (as we call 
him), he sticks his nose and tail in 
the air and jerks them good and hard. 
If it pleases him, he scratches on the 
floor when he finishes eating —Doro- 
thy Jean Lyman. 


Change of Heart 


(Continued from page 7) 


else, Miss Preston? I want to be 
Sylva’s partner.” Without waiting 
she took the urn from the sur- 
prised Yuki San, reached for 
Sylva’s hand and started across 
the stage. Her face was flushed but 
her head was high. She did not 
look to the right’ or the left, but 
her ears strained to hear the titter 
she expected from out front. 

Let them laugh! Let everybody 
laugh! She didn’t care! 

But no one laughed. Far back 
in a corner there was a faint clap. 

Norma was sure it must be 
Bart. 

The sound was caught up by 
the next row, and the next. 

She felt Sylva’s hand tremble 
inside her own, then try to pull 
away. But she closed her hand 
over Sylva’s in a tight, warm grip. 

The clapping rose, wave upon 
wave, until it swelled into a storm 
of applause, and Norma smiled 
down into faces she could not see 
because, suddenly, a mist of h.p- 
py tears was blinding her. 
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Flower Puzzle 


By M. E. Sutherland 


Find six flowers in this letter 
puzzle. Use your pencil and move 
from square to square in any di- 
rection, even diagonally, but never 
twice into the same square for a 
single word. 


FO |S 
S$ 


Scrambled Goodies 
By Ida Tyson Wagner 


<Z>v 
> 0 


Unscramble these words 
And see what a treat 

Of Christmas goodies 
You'll find to eat! 


1. Stead, 2. Hudognuts, 3, Mug- 
prods, 4. Micen eip, 5. Tuns, 6. 
Beadringger nem, 7. Papsel, 8. 
Segnaro, 9. Lump dupding, 10. 
Croppon llabs, 11. Dancy naces, 
12. Turif kace, 13. Rats koocies. 


a 


What Am I? 
By Mary James White 


It usually sits in that one place; 
It talks without a tongue; 


And though it has no mind at all, . 


Informs just everyone. 
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Who Is This? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first is in meadow but not in 
lea, 

My second’s in ocean but not in 
sea, 

My third is in mountain but not 
in hill, 

My fourth is in feather but not in 
quill, 

My fifth is in earth but not in 
land, 

My sixth is in dirt but not in sand, 

My whole is one who loves you 
dear, 

And who has a day of her own 
once a year. 


State Flower Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


If you fill in correctly the last 
word in the following verse you 
will have the name of the State 
that has chosen the red clover for 
its State flower. 

Buzzing bees know where to find 

Sweets, the kind they want, 
In red heads of clover blooms 

Over in —————! 


4 


A Park 
By Enola Chamberlin 

My first is the color of leaves when 
they die; 

With my second you could build a 
strong wall if you’d try; 

My whole is a park where the 
geysers shoot high. 


(Answers to puzzles inside back cover) 


No Ice in the Air 
By Ruby Hudson 


Everything at. a party should 
be done in the spirit of fun, the 
guests being companionable and 
free from shyness, There must be 
no ice in the air! The following 
game is guaranteed to mix up the 
guests. It is called “my name’s 
so-and-so.” 

Before the guests arrive prepare 
bagfuls of unshelled peanuts, one 
bagful for each guest, making sure 
that each bag contains the same 
number of peanuts. As the guests 
arrive hand each a bagful of pea- 
nuts and he is told not to eat even 
one peanut until he is told he may. 
When all are present explain the 
game. 

Each one is to shake hands with 
someone else until all have shaken 
hands. As they shake hands they 
are to exchange names, The one 
who is first to give his name claims 
a peanut from the other. The 
faster the guests rush about the 
better, as the one who collects the 
most peanuts wins the prize. No 
name may be given without a 
handshake. 

Another good game is “barn- 
yard chorus.” The leader starts the 
game by saying that he has a barn- 
yard full of farm animals and 
fowls. For instance, he says he 
has chickens that cackle, then he 
imitates a hen by cackling. He con- 
tinues to cackle while the next 
player says that he has a barnyard 
full of horses that neigh, and 
makes a sound like a horse neigh- 
ing. The next may have a barnyard 
full of cows that moo, or ducks 
that quack, or any other barnyard 
creature that makes a distinctive 
noise. Each child tries to make the 
noise of the animal he has chosen 
while everyone else is trying to 
make the noise of his chosen ani- 
mal! You may be sure that this 
makes quite a hilarious barnyard 
chorus! 


December 
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Dear Boosters: 

Do you like secrets? This is the time of the year when we all have many 
secrets. Perhaps you have been saving your pennies and nickels and dimes and 
you will be buying Mother, Daddy, and your friends something for Christmas. 
This is your big secret. If you watch Mother and Daddy sometime when they 
do not know that you are watching them you will find them smiling to them- 
selves. They have a big secret too, because they are thinking how happy you will 
be Christmas morning. 

If we could have seen Mary, the mother of Jesus, we should have seen her 
smile too, smile over the secret the angel told her. The Bible tells us that “Mary 
kept all these sayings, pondering them in her heart.” Mary’s secret was that she 
would bear a little son who would grow up to be a great ruler; the Great Ruler 
of all the world. . 

Many of our Boosters write and tell us their secrets. They tell us how they 
use The Prayer of Faith, how they overcome their tempers, how they find heal- 
ing for their bodies, and how they make friends. This makes us very happy. We 
keep these secrets all locked up tight, for we know that our Boosters ate trying 


hard to be faithful to the Spirit of truth and love that is in them. 


Shirley has found that seemingly 
difficult lessons can be made easy 
by thinking thoughts of calmness 
and peace. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have a true story 
to tell you. One day I thought my 
music lesson was a rather difficult 
lesson. I tried to get it, but it wouldn’t 
come right, so I stormed off to my 
room. Then I remembered The Prayer 
of Faith. I said it over several times, 
and it helped. I went back and tried 
again. It was so easy.—Shirley More- 
lock. 

4 


From Canada comes a letter 
from our friend Donald. He tells 
us that he finds The Prayer of 
Faith helpful in finding things he 
thinks have been lost. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
helped me when I thought I had lost 
half of the bell on my brother's bicycle. 
Pretty soon I found it. I am ten years 


32 _ December 


old, and I have two brothers.—Donald 
Warnica (Ontario, Canada.) 


a 


After we had read Betty’s letter, 
we felt that she surely proved her 
faith in God. See if you do not 
think so too. 

Dear Secretary: | am on my vacation 
in Prescott, Arizona, and am haying 
a very good time up here in the pines. 
My brother Donald, who is thirteen, 
took care of a horse named Q-Ball for 
some people while they were away. 

The people were to be gone for a 
week, so I learned to ride. One day 
I took a little girl named Judy with 
me on the horse when I went riding. 
We rode a litle farther than I had gone 
before, and we came to a house with 
some bad dogs. They ran after the horse 
and barked. The horse was scared and 
started running, and would not turn 
around. I said The Prayer of Faith 
over and over to myself. Finally I got 
the horse turned around and I went 


thankfully homeward! Thank you for 
the beautiful Prayer of Faith and mem- 
bership card. I will surely try to be a 
true Booster knight—Betty Hammer. 


4 


Doris Jean is proving what a 
good Booster she is. In her letter 
she tells us how she is seeking to 
make other people happy. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am always glad to 
get WeEE Wispom. I like to read its 
stories. I am trying to send more happi- 
ness to others, and I am being kind to 
others. 

One day when I was going to town 
I met a dog. It was a bulldog and was 
very mean, but I said The Prayer of 
Faith and when it got to me it crossed 
the street. 

One day I had a toothache. It was 
hurting very bad, but I said, ‘God is 
my health, I can’t be sick; God is my 
strength, unfailing, quick,” and my 
tooth stopped hurting—Doris Jean 
Culver. 


Here is a letter from Dora in 
Australia. Isn’t it fun to hear from 
our friends in all the different 
countries? It brings us all closer 
together. 

Dear Secretary: Many thanks for 
your most welcome letters and prayers. 
They have been a great help to me. 
You remember about the girl I used 
to quarrel with? Well, we never quar- 
rel now, thanks to your prayers and 
the stories in the WEE WisDo. I have 
made many new friends at school and 
find school easier when I go around 
with a pleasant smile and a cheery 
good morning to everyone —Dora 
Hetherington (Australia). 
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Boosters are learning to turn to 
God for anything with which they 
need help. Of course we all know 
that we could do nothing without 
His help, but sometimes we for- 
get, then we must ask for His 
aid. That is what Gloria Jean did, 
and see what happened! 


Dear Secretary: Last month I had a 
birthday party and received a cross 
and chain from my parents. It is a 
very delicate chain and will tangle 
easily. One day not long ago I put it 
on the table. When I went to put it 
on I found that the chain was tangled. 
I tried to untangle it but couldn't. I 
remembered The Prayer of Faith and 
said the first line of it. I said it a few 
times and very soon I was able to un- 
tangle the chain. I hope it never gets 
tangled again, but if it does I shall 


The new members are all doing 
very well. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you for wel- 
coming me into the Booster Club. I 
enjoy being a member. I noticed that 
a lot of the children are not just from 
the great United States but from all 
parts of the world. 

My sister was mad at me because I 
had spilled some gravy on her apron. 
I was going to fly back at her with 
bad words. Just then I remembered 
that I was a Booster and I should keep 
my pledge. So instead I said I was sor- 
ty, and I didn’t say those ugly words. 
I am so glad that I am a Booster now 
and can’t say bad words. 

I keep The Prayer of Faith on the 
table by my bed. I read it every night, 
morning, and noon, and every other 
time I get a chance.—Alice Victoria 
Loane. 


I’m grateful for the secrets 
God whispers in my ear, 
Because they give me courage 
And keep me free from fear. 


MY SECRETS 


remember The Prayer of Faith. Best 
wishes to you and the Boosters. 
—Gloria Jean Kuriz. 
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When she got started there was 
no stopping this Canadian Booster 
member. 


Dear Secretary: The other day I was 
at home alone and did not know what 
to do, so I decided I would help 
Mother. She was mending my dresses, 
so I took out the stockings and started 
mending them. After I had finished 
five pairs I showed them to Mother. 
She said they were well mended. 

Then I started to prepare supper. 
During supper Mother said that she 
was glad to have a helpful little girl. 

I have been keeping my Booster 
pledge and saying The Prayer of 
Faith every night—Dawn MacAulay 
(Quebec, Canada). 


WITH OTHERS 
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Dolores is working hard and 
getting new members for the 
Good Words Booster Club. She is 
being a good Booster herself too. 

Dear Secretary: I'd like to tell you 
how The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me. Sometimes I tease my sister Mari- 
anne, but now I know a good Booster 
does not tease anyone, so I am trying 
not to. 

I love The Prayer of Faith. I think 
it is just lovely. 

Our Club is going to knit for the 
Junior Red Cross. Also our Club is 
planning on a picnic— Dolores Mc- 
Pherson. 

May this Christmas be the very 
happiest one you have ever had. 
My love is with you always and I 
pray that you will receive many 
good gifts this Christmas Day. 

Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


June Lorraine Johnson, 1441 E. 
Donald St., South Bend 14, Ind.; 
Joann Murray (14), Box 12, Warren, 
Ind.; Nancy Poe, 1327 C St., Sparks, 
Nev.; Laurel Mae Lundy (13), 716 
Wellesley Road, El Paso, Tex. ; Beatrice 
Liebetruth (11), 30 Cambridge St., 
Valley Stream, N. Y.; Patricia Gail 
Morrison (13), 5905 W. Warwick 
Ave., Chicago 34, Ill.; Olive Ann Sut- 
ton (10), 425 S. 22d St., La Crosse, 
Wis.; Oma Lee Schmidt, Box 45, 
Valdez, Alaska; Naomi Kunz (12), 
Bern, Idaho; Barbara Cooper, Box 12, 
Bloomfield, Ont., Canada; Shirley 
Singer, Box 352, Bloomfield, Ont., 
Canada; Ruby Joyce Nyenhius (12), 
75 E. 24th St., Holland, Mich. ; Frances 
Bailey (12), 141 Pleasant Ave., St. 
Catherine, Ont., Canada; Margaret 
Blanchard (12), Jane Blanchard (10), 
and Ann Blanchard (8), all of 80 
North Island Ave., Ramsey, N. J.; 
Sylvia Ann Sexauer (7), Veranica E. 
Sexauer (8), both of Saint Lucie, 
Fla.; Joseph Apnate (8), 834 E. 161st 
St., Bronx, New York 59, N. Y.; 
Beverly Poe, 1327 C St., Sparks, Nev. ; 
Joan Leeds, Rte. 2, Clarksville, Ark.; 
Foy Lynn DuBois, Eddy, Tex. ; George 
Collins (12), 15 Netherwood Place, 
Newark, N. J.; Mary Jeanne Krenas 
(13), 915 S. Spring Ave., Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak.; Joan Barbara Kellan (13), 
310 Mitchell Ave., Negaunee, Mich. ; 
Irene Hughes (14), Jubilee Grove, 
Wallasey, Ches., England; Anne Ali- 
phant (12), 1819 Dartmouth St., 
Alexandria, La.; Lillian C. Rosiezkow- 
ski (13), Rte. 1, Castorland, N. Y.; 
Ada Mae VanEck (12), 198 Maple 
Ave., Wallington, N. J.; Donald Riess 
(12), and Marilyn Riess (14), both 
of 57 W. State St., Mascoutah, IIl.; 
Electra Sanfors (14), East Meredith, 
N. Y.; Patricia Bowers (13), Gran- 
ville, Pa.; Patricia Kort Kamp (12), 
32 Aberdale Road, Bala, Pa.; Marjorie 
Munson (12), 1007 E. Boston, Mon- 
mouth; IIl.; Mary Louise Esterly (10), 
Sarcoxie, Mo.; Lorraine Carlson (11), 
7195 W. Maple Rd., Walled Lake, 
Mich.; Louise Chandler (13), An- 
selmo, Nebr.; Joline Arnold (14), 
Hotchkiss, Colo.; Joan Short (14), 17 
W. Rio Grande, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Helen Crouse (13), P. O. Box 
78, Laramie, Wyo. 
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THIS IS ILENE 


Designed by Clare Hannan (12 years) V/ WA 
y, 


Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff : ; 


N 
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If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll must 
be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Flower Puzzle 
Rose, lily, aster, phlox, pansy, lilac. 


Scrambled Goodies 


1. Dates, 2. Doughnuts, 3. Gum- 

drops, 4. Mince pie, 5. Nuts, 6. Gin- 

gerbread men, 7. Apples, 8. Oranges, 

9. Plum Pudding, 10. Popcorn balls, 

11. Candy canes, 12. Fruit cake, 13. 
Star cookies. 


What Am I? 
The radio. 


Who Is This? 
Mother. 


State Flower Puzzle 


Vermont. 


A Park 


Yellowstone National Park 


SA 


Give Unity Magazines 
for Christmas 


In addition to WEE WISDOM, which is for children, Unity 
publishes five magazines for adults. Among them you are sure 
to find just the right gifts for friends who are seeking health, 


peace, or plenty, who are having to adjust themselves to 
changed conditions. 


WEEKLY UNITYpresents Truth principles in such a simple, 
friendly way that anyone can find help in it for meeting 


everyday problems. It brings eight pages of inspiration 
each week. 


DAILY WORD offers its readers a daily page lesson begin- 
ning with a powerful affirmative prayer to guide and inspire 
them through the day. Give it to someone who likes to 
follow a definite spiritual program. 


UNITY, now more than fifty years old, is for those who are 
deeply interested in Christian healing and Christian living. 
Among its regular contributors are Charles Fillmore, Zelia 
M. Walters, and other experienced metaphysicians. 


PROGRESS is a delightful gift for any friend who is young 
in spirit. Each issue carries poems, articles, heartening 
stories (many from real life), beautiful illustrations in color, 
and a number of regular features. 


GOOD BUSINESS contains articles on how to improve 
human relations, how to attain prosperity and success 
through the application of Truth principles to business. A 
suitable gift for your friend in the business world. 


Gift subscriptions begin with the December number. Just in time for 
Christmas your friends will receive this number along with an attractive 
gift announcement bearing your name. A year’s subscription for any 
Unity periodical is $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, KANSAS City 6, Mo. 


* 


the Christmas Gift 
That Keeps On Coming! 


A subscription for WEE WISDOM is 
one of the nicest Christmas gifts that 
you can choose for a friend, because it 
is one that keeps on coming to him for 
a whole year. 

The December number of WEE 
WISDOM will reach your friend just 
in time for Christmas, and how thrilled 
he will be to know that he is to receive 
another equally fascinating number in 
January, in February, and in every 
other month of the year. He will look 
forward eagerly to each new copy of 
WEE WISDOM, with its stories, 
poems, things to do and to make. 
When it arrives, he will thank you in 
his heart for your Christmas gift that 
keeps on coming. 


The gift order blank that you find in 
this number is for your use. Just fill it 
out and mail it today so that your 
friend’s gift will reach him in time for 
Christmas. With it goes a gay folder 
to announce that the gift is from you. 
WEE WISDOM for a whole year is $1. 


the magazines there listed 
can be ordered with WEE 
ial se 


—with Reader’s Digest 


—with Boys’ Life 


—with Etude Music Magazine 


—with American Girl 


OIF Tracy Ave. —with Popular Mechanics 


Kansas City 6, 


—with Parents’ Magazine 


—with Nature Magazine 


—with American and Woman’s Home 
Companion 


(These two to same address) 


These prices are good only in the United States. 
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